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PREFACE 
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SUMMARY 



A , The Problem 

Renewed interest in library service in the 1950* s and 
1960* s raised the question of adequacy and appropriateness of 
professional training for librarians. This question generated an 
examination and evaluation of educational programs. Discussions, 
vocal and written, were numerous pertaining to undergraduate 
versus graduate education, methodology of teaching particular 
courses, degree of generality or specialty desirable, and the 
effects of new practices and new technology on curriculum. Basic 
to all education, regardless of the field, hov/ever, should be 
clearly defined groups of desirable knowledges and behaviors which 
functionally describe satisfactory performance abilities within any 
profession for which one is educating. Statements of desired abil- 
ities provide guidelines for development of satisfactory curricula. 

A Committee of College and University Examiners, in 1956, 
recognized another problem even more basic to developing suitable 
educational practices. It was the lack of acceptable definitions 
and terminology for stating objectives to serve as common ground 
for understanding among educators . This Committee produced a 
Taxonomy of Educational Objectives; Handbook I; Cognitive Domain 
to help meet this need. That Taxonomy, providing definitions of 
types of knov7ledges and abilities in the cognitive domain, was 
used by this v;riter to develop a comparative analysis of needed 
knov/ledges and abilities and related education. (See **D, Method- 
ology*’ item number 5. of this Summary.) 
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B. Scope of Study 



First, this study v;as designed to determine what some 
of the more critical knowledges , skills , and abilities were which 
enabled professional librarians to act effectively in specific 
kinds of professional activities. The specific kind of activity 
studied was the public contact or public service aspect of pro- 
fessional librarianship . A second purpose was to determine to 
what extent library schools prepared future professional librarians 
for performance of such activities , 

C . Hypothesis 

The working hypothesis upon which this study was pursued 

was : 

LIBRARY EDUCATION IN A SELECTED NUMBER OF 
AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION-ACCREDITED 
LIBRARY SCHOOLS OFFERS THE TRAINING 
NEEDED TO PERFORM SPECIFIED TASKS ACCEPT- 
ED BY ADMINISTRATORS AND PROFESSIONAL 
LIBRARIANS AS NECESSARY TO THE OPERATION 
OF A LARGE PUBLIC LIBR?^Y. 

D. Methodology 

The methodology involved a series of steps briefly describ- 
ed below: 

1. Instruments to be used for data collection were designed and 
tested . 

2. A preliminary list of library tasks was derived from job 
descriptions, work sheets, and experimental testing of data collec- 
tion instruments used in libraries. 

3. Data was collected from librarians in 13 large public libraries 
by means of the critical incident technique. 

4. Knowledges and abilities inherent in the performance of the 
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incidents were identified. 

5. These knowledges and abilities were formulated into a class- 
ification called "Taxonomy of Educational Objectives for Public 
Service Librarians" using the categories and levels of complex- 
ity defined by the Committee of College and University Examiners 
as guides in determining intellectual levels characteristic of 
task performance, 

6. Course information, reflecting content of curricula and 
methodology of teaching as it effected levels of possible intellec 
tual achievement, was collected from 12 American Library Associa- 
tion-accredited library schools. Interviews were conducted with 
faculty members teaching courses of interest. 

7. Curricular information was similarly analyzed in terms of 
knowledges and intellectual skills developed by the educational 
process . 

8. Comparisons were made between needs vMch had been identi- 
fied by librarians and the education offered. 

E . Findings 

The resulting data collected indicated that librarians, 
judging from frequency with which they identified tasks involving 
the complex abilities, place complex abilities of comprehension, 
application, analysis, synthesis, evaluation, and social skills 
in high priority compared to factual knowledge and vocational- 
type skills. Librarians also stressed the value of knowledge 
(and its applicability and use) in other disciplines, such as 
sociology; psychology and numan relations; communication; 
management; and education. 



A number of conclusions were drawn as to the relation 



between identified needs for public service librarians and 
library education; 

1. Related disciplines, not generally included in library 
school curricula, are of considerable importance. 

2. Factual knowledges considered unique to librarianship were 
adequately taught. 

3. When related disciplines were included in the library school 
curriculum, instruction was usually at the factual level. 

4. A number of courses developing higher intellectual skills 
were electives, therefore, many students possibly missed the 
available opportunities that existed for the development of those 
skills and abilities. 

5. Regardless of the intent to develop higher intellectual skills 
instruction stresses factual knowledge to the relative neglect 

of more con^lex objectives. 

The hypothesis , on the basis of these findings was , 

therefore, not proven to be true. Instead, the study identified 

certain weaknesses in the overall content and teaching methods 

employed im much professional library education required of a 

Master^ s degree student today. 

F . Implications of this Study 

Similar characteristics of needed knowledges and their 

related skills and abilities as identified by librarians made 

them classifiable into two general groups , formal educational 

processes and on-the-job training. 

1. Formal educational processes- 

One group of knowledges, skills, and abilities, considered 
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to be the responsibility of formal educational processes, in 
reality, represented two different levels of training. Both, how-" 
ever, are of real concern to library school curriculum planners. 

a. Preprofessional . Though there has been recognition of 
the values of some of the undergraduate specialties in such fields 

V 

as science, art, business, and other specialized fields as a prepar- 
ation for librarianship , it has long been assumed that the best 
background for professional training was a general liberal arts 
background. In light of the findings of this study, the variation 
in backgrounds resulting from present liberal arts education points 
to a need for thoughtful consideration of that assumption. The fact 
that many of the desirable knowledges and their .related skills and 
abilities commanding high priority by librarians are not typically 
developed in library education nor unique to librarianship emphasizes 
the importance of the preprofessional training. Must library 
educators review the suitable prerequisites for admission? Or, is 
professional education itself to be faced with the challenge of 
insuring that graduates are equipped with all of these knowledges, 
skills, and abilities necessary for satisfactory professional per- 
formance? Will this require more interdisciplinary courses; the 
design of courses encompassing the desirable portions of a number 
of other subject fields; the use of more departmentally- shared 
faculty; special requirements for students deficient in some sub- 
ject areas; or some combination of these? 

b. Professional . The acquisition and development of 

the knowledges, skills, and abilities, considered unique to librarian- 
ship for the purposes of this study, were generally assumed to be 
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the responsibility of formal library education. Since analysis 
revealed that even in those areas the development of the higher 
intellectual skills and abilities was neglected or narrowly 
specialized, a number of questions were posed. If professional 
education is to develop the higher intellectual skills identified 
as so important by librarians, rather than the vocational- type 
skills, what should the content of professional library education 
be? Is a new look at what courses are to be required and what are 
to be electives needed keeping in mind the applicability of specific 
kinds of courses for all students? Is a consideration of the needs 
for specialization for certain students in order? Is more emphasis 
needed on changed or improved teaching methods which effectively 
and consistently develop the higher intellectual skills? 

2 . On- the- Job Training* 

Quite a number of the critical knowledges are so closely 
related to a specific institution that they are best learned, or 
can only be learned, on the job. It is incumbent, therefore, upon 
library administrators to reevaluate their own programs of in- 
service training. This is indeed important if professional formal 
library education is to achieve the high level of quality and 
development that librarians have indicated they believe it should 
achieve. 

G. Recommendations for Related Research 
The study reported here was aimed at a specific type of 
activity. Consideration should be given to the pursuit of similar 

* On-the-job training can also be conducted in a formal manner but 
the distinction indicated here is that it does not take place- in 
what is considered basically an educational institution. 



analyses of the needs of professional library activities. 



The problems created by the diversity of student backgrounds 
should be considered. 

Library administrators should explore their responsibilities 
and possibilities for conducting suitable and ' effective in-service 
training , 
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I. PERTINENCE OF LIBRARY EDUCATION 



The problem of suitable manpower for the operation of 
libraries has long been of concern, but in the last few years 
, it has received increasing attention. Evidence of this has been 
the financial support received from the Library Services and 
Construction Act and government agencies for scholarships and 
research in education for librarianship , A number of studies which 
have been so funded are mentioned later in this chapter. The term 
"suitable manpower" reflects primarily, though not exclusively, 
two things. First, it implies a level and quality of training and 
education. Second, it presupposes the proper and most efficient 
utilization of that manpower. The two are not exclusive of one 
another since the utilization of manpower in a particular situa- 
tion is, of course, partially dependent .upon the value and . 
appropriateness of prior training and education. However, it 
' is the first concern, training and education, that must precede 
and will determine to a certain extent how effectively manpower 
can be used. 

One need not go back very far in the literature to find 
numerous criticisms of library education and equally fervent 
rebuttals by library educators. But just what is the true situa- 
tion? There appears not to have been a recent analysis and com- 
parison in depth of what is offered in library education and what 
practicing librarians need to know. An attempt of this kind was 
undertaken in the late 1920 ’s by professional librarians in 
cooperation v/ith Dr. W. W. Charters of the University of Chicago,^ 
as a means of providing information for texts and curriculum 
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guidance.^ -The Fifth Annual Report of the Board of Education for 
Librarianship reported that ^'v;ith the present commitments the 
. series of textbooks prepared by the Curriculum Study will be 
discontinued, at least temporarily .”2 that time one text had 

been completed,^ one was in the process of revision, and four 
were still under reviev; and criticism.^ All were ultimately 
published.^ Robert F. Mager emphasized that the first thing to 
be determined in any successful- teaching operation is ”What is it 
we must teach?"*^ Clearly, many in the field of librarianship 
have been cognizant of the need to know what should be taught. 
Ralph Munn recognized this, among other problems, in the dis- 
cussions and criticisms of library education, when he said, ”We 
often begin our consideration of professional training with the 
schools instead of the libraries for which they are training 

q 

staff members.^’ Joseph L. Wheeler, while not agreeing on all 
points with the critics of library education, discussed at some 

« 

length this problem of relationship between needs for professional 
qualifications and the education necessary to develop them. He, 
perhaps rightly, placed some of the responsibility for solving 
the dilemma of library education at the feet of the practicing 
profession and library administration as well as library educa- 
tors.^ Maurice F. Tauber in the “Introduction” to an issue of 

* 

Library Trends cited "relations between performance on the job . 
and library school training" as one of the crucial problems need- 
• Ing study. Controversy still revolves around this elementary 
question of what do professional librarians really need to know 
and be able to do.H 

« • 
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An upsurge of interest in library education and its 
curriculum occurred after World War II and brought forth a 
number of innovations which were adopted widely. Many of these, 
such as removal of ”prof essional” training from the training 
schools which had grown up in connection with large libraries, 
and reexamination of the curriculum, had been suggested by Dr. 

C. C. Williamson and others in the preceding twenty-odd years, 

In the early 1950 's an entire workshop under the sponsorship of 
the American Library Association was devoted to identifying a 
“core” of library education in an effort to designate what is 
needed by all librarians There also was renewed interest on 
the part of other professional associations such as the American 
Association of Library Schools and the Special Libraries 
Association, but differences of opinion between American 
Library Association committees, frequent changes of committee 
personnel, and differing personal opinions tended to erode the 
influence of these organizations on library education. 

There were other vocal and emphatic expressions of 
opinion, especially in the periodical literature, with regard 
to what library education should and should not be. A survey- 
type study was reported in 1951 regarding the professional 
education of librarians and documentalists .^5 jt pointed to 
some of the problems involved in identifying just what librarians 
need to know. In addition, a number of other serious studies 
focused on specific areas.' Two were attempts to analyze course 
content: one in the area of cataloging and classification^^ and 

the other in administration.^”^ Another study reported in 1964 



by G* Carlson, working under a National Science Foundation Contract, 
attempted to identify some of the processes a reference librarian 
goes through in searching for material or information. in 1966 
John A'. McCrossan attempted to analyze the relationship between 
library education and competence in adult book selection in public 
libraries. As a guide for developing a program of continuing 
education for library administrators, an attempt was made at 
Rutgers University to determine, among other things, what admin- 
istrators felt were their most urgent needs in the way of education 
which would be helpful to them in the administration of their 
libraries. 

In May of 1967 a conference in Chicago attempted to 
identify the jobs which library technicians might do. Although • 
that meeting did not deal with professional workers, the dis- 
cussions certainly provoked serious thoughts on the part of the 
graduate- level curriculum planner as well. 21 An extensive study 
of on-the-job training was initiated by Systems Development 
Corporation of Los Angeles in 1967 for the purpose of deyelop- 
,ing training aids. 22 Like the Chicago conference, it did not 
“have formal graduate education as its focal point, but an identi- 
fication of what should be taught was considered a necessary basis 
■ for the development of training procedures and programs . As back- 
ground, considerable analysis of the kinds of tasks performed in 

libraries was involved. Another study completed at the University 

« 

of Michigan tested the validity of the core concept in the train- 
ing of university librarians VJhile this did not deal with 

public librarians, enough general aspects were touched upon to 

1 

11 • . 
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make it of interest to those engaged in education for public 
librarianship as well, Robert S, Taylor recommended courses and 
curricula for the training of t^ose working in information sciences 
in a report sponsored by the National Science Foundation, 24 a study 
initiated at the University of Maryland, School of Library and 
Information Services in 1967 focused upon the manpower problem25 as 
did the American Library Association special presidential program 
at the 1967 convention in San Francisco. An invitational, con- 
ference in Seattle in 1967 investigated some of the problems of 
.education for medical librarianship .27 Also during 1967 a study 
with regard to the training of supportive staff considered the 
problem of library education in general, 28 Each of these efforts 
made a positive contribution toward identifying needs and to the 
e>q?loration of relationships between education and practice, but 
much remains to be done. 

The author of this report has drawn upon all of these for 
appropriate content but has aimed, perhaps more specifically than 
any of the previously completed studies, at isolating knowledges, 
skills and abilities involved in certain types of activities and 
with an approach' which may be quite apart from the traditional 
framework or title of the job holder who performs them. 

Seemingly the expressions of ”prof essional” and ”non- 
prof essional” have been used without sufficient understanding of 
just what these designations mean in regard to job responsibilities. 
Although the American Library Association Board of Personnel 
expended a great deal of effort to produce a valuable identifica- 
tion of such duties, 29 discussions persisted about professionals 



doing non-professional work and non-professionals doing pro- 
fessional work. Part of the fault may have been the ’lack of 
careful and detailed analysis of the work performed in particular 
•jobs. Also, it may be that certain activities which had been 
classed in the non-professional category did, in fact, fall into 
the professional category under certain circumstances. Dr. Lester 
Asheim suggested such possibilities in "Manpower; a Call for 

I • 

Action" when he stated : 

What is needed here is a much more analytical 
look at the operation of a library, with a 
view to restructuring job descriptions and job 
classifications, not by the old familiar job 
^ titles and traditional clusters of assignments, 
but rathJr by some new approach — perhaps based 
on 'the actual amount of background and train- 
ing needed for each task. 30 

For some time, there has been much discussion and disagree- 
ment over educational content and whether the- educational process 
properly prepares students for the profession. This question was 
raised by Asheim when he again called for education which more 
fully meets the demand of the field. How well l'’*hrary education 
is currently meeting this need cannot be fairly or intelligently 
discussed until the need itself is defined. As Ralph W. Tyler 
said, "Planning the education for a profession requires an under- 
standing of the nature of the prof ession,"32 This study, therefore 
attempted to make that determination in a limited way, and pro- 
ceeded on the hypothesis that: 

• 

LIBRBEY EDUCATION IN' A SELECTED NUMBER OF 
AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION-ACCREDITED 
LIBRARY SCHOOLS OFFERS THE TRAINING NEEDED 
TO PERFORM SPECIFIED TASKS ACCEPTED BY 
ADMINISTRATORS AND PROFESSIONAL LIBRARIANS 
AS NECESSARY TO THE -OPERATION OF A LARGE 
PUBLIC LIBRARY. 



There is no claim that this study is a definitive one. 
On the contrary, it is hoped that through experimentation ^/ith 
methodologies and identification of a partial taxonomy of educa- 
tional objectives, the door has been opened to more thorough 
and revealing studies along these lines . 
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II, DEVELOPMENT OF SPECIFIC JOBS IN LIBRARIES 

It is difficult to trace historically the development of 
distinct jobs in terms of the activities performed by librarians, . 
From their beginnings, libraries were established as a means of 
preserving the rules and records of government and religion as 
well as the cultural heritage which had been recorded by previous 
civilisations. Many of these libraries were "public” in the sense 
that they were not solely for the use of their proprietors or 
owners. Regardless of whether they were supported by royal house- 
holds, private individuals, or religious bodies, they were often 
open to scholars. By the fourth century A.D., there were a number 
of such libraries throughout the civilized world, twenty-eight of 
which were in Rome alone. ^ The librarians themselves were often 
scholars employed to develop and facilitate the use of these 
collections. And, it is known that in addition to the preservation 
of the collections, some very early means to facilitate the use of 
books in those libraries existed. ^ But the duties performed by 
the scholars, scribes, and monks of the Western world who cared 
for these collections do not really coincide with the duties of 
a librarian today. . Library jobs as they exist today, or as they 
are of concern to this study, did not really develop until modern 
times . 

Of particular interest to this study a.-e the developments 
within the last century and a half. In America, early 1800^ s saw 
the beginnings ■ of the public library as we know it founded on 
legislation providing support from public funds. ^ From the result- 
ing growth of libraries and their services came a considerable 
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proliferation of jobs which could be described in terms of definite 
functions. Work became more specialized and, as this led to depart- 
mentalization, more people were doing the same kind of work even 
though their jobs were dispersed throughout different areas of the 
library. With this specialization and departmentalization, came 
the need for a means of evaluating job requirements or classifying 
them into groups in order to specify comensurate responsibilities 

arid remuneration . * 

The purpose of job classification is to identify likenesses 
and differences of duties^ and responsibilities regardless of depart- 
mental location^ or to identify a position as ” a group of current 
• duties and responsibilities assigned or delegated by a competent 
authority, requiring the full-time or part-time employment of one 
person .”^ Ismar Baruch, when he was with the United States Civil 
Service Commission, identified six kinds of position-classification. 
These six were based on salary or pay, method of determining salary 
or pay, duration of intermittency of employment, means by which 

7 

jobs were filled, location with the organization, and work involved. 

Only the last, work involved, was of concern to this study. 

1 • ■ 

In public libraries, the formal division of jobs by types 
of duties performed has taken place largely within the twentieth 
century. Alice Bryan traced the establishment of one library's 
position-classification scheme prior to 1900,® but it was not until 
1908 that the concepts of such personnel practices were ^carried to 

I 

the point of practical application in any jurisdiction in this 

Q 

country . ” 

The Civil Service Commission of the City cf Chicago made 
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a contribution to the development of the techniques of such 

practice when, in 1905, it instituted a policy, of grading on 

the basis of duties performed. Although some of the problems 

which arose from the lack of such practices in the United States 

government and elsewhere had been recognized many years earlier, 

it was not until the Classification Act of 1923 that the federal 

government began to operate on a firm and systematic basis in 

the area of position-classification for federal jobs. In the 

late 1930’s the Civil Service Assembly's Committee on Position- 

Classification and Pay Plans, under the chairmanship of Ismar 

Baruch, endeavored to produce a comprehensive report which was 

to become a landmark in position-classification and pay-plan 
12 

development. 

Almost twenty years prior to the publication of that 
report, the American Library Association had become concerned 
over the job classification problem and, in 1922, it joined with 
the Bureau of Public Personnel Administration in making a survey 
of library personnel. Individual librarians’ and the American 
Library Association’s subsequent interest, successes, and publica- 
tions in this area were well documented in 1957 by Hazel B. Timmer- 

% 

man in an issue of Library Trends She noted that by that time 
quite a number of public libraries were functioning under classifica- 
tion plans. The development of interest in this field on the part 
of the profession can also be substantiated by checking volumes of 
Library Literature in which numerous entries appear from the 1920 ’s 



under the headings "Personnel,” "Job Analysis," "Position Classifi- 
cation," "Salaries," and "Classification and Pay Plans." Maurice 




Tauber’s Technical Services in Libraries^ ^ also could be considered 



a contribution to the classification of positions in libraries, 
since it identified processes typical of certain functions in a 
somewhat more formalized structure than was universally accepted 
at that time. 

Thanks to the early interest of the American Library 

Association and certain individuals, there was quite a body of 

* . . " * * 
literature in this area upon which this researcher could draw. 

This researcher used these materials in beginning to develop a 

working list of tasks on which to build. 
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III. PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION FOR LIBRARIANSHIP 

The xJevelopment of formal library education has been well 
documented by so many capable v/riters that, aside from a very brief 
review of a few landmarks, only those aspects which are pertinent 
to this study will be considered in any detail. 

Sarah K. Vann^s, Training for Librarianship before 1923 ^ 
gives chronological and factual coverage for the early period. 
Charles ChurchWell reviews thoroughly the factors of influence on 
library education for the period 1919 to 1939,^ Of a more inter- 
pretive and analytical • nature , recalling events up to 1948, is 
Louis Round Wilson^ s, "Historical Development of Education for 
Librarianship in the United States.”^ In this paper Wilson 
identifies what he considers to have been the ten major factors 
of significance : 

1. The First School at Columbia^ 

•2. The Association of American Library Schools^ 

3. The Williamson Report^ 

4. The Board of Education for Librarianship *7 

■■ 5. The Ten-Year Program of Library Service of 
the Carnegie Corporation^ 

6. The Establishment of the Graduate Library 
School^ 

7; The Contribution of Practicing Librarians'^ 

8. The Role of Certification Agencies^^ 

9. Studies of the Past Decade^^ 

10. New Curricula^3 

The studies of the last decade which Wilson mentioned as 
item number nine, were not named for there had been such a pro- 
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liferation of these that Anita Hostetter compiled a bibliography 
covering the years i936 to 1939. These three years and the next 
twenty produced a number of reports, conferences and institutes 
which became the classical. record of professional library educa- 
tion's changes and development.^^ An article which reviews much 
of the significant literature up to 1961 is Eugene H. Wilson^ s 
”The Preparation and Use of the Professional Staff 

Specifically pertinent to this study, of course, were 
the development of formalized professional training and the 
trends in curricula. The first formalized education started 
with Melvil Dewey's School. of Library Economy at Columbia in 
1886.^^ The formaHzation of instruction through a planned 

sequence and content of courses was perhaps one of the greatest 

17 

contributions made in the establishment of the school. Dewey, 

as well as others, recognized the incongruous situation of the 

librarian, "whose profession has been so much exalted,"^® having 

to learn the trade by "his own experiments and experience 

He deplored the fact that there had not even been a real system 

of apprenticeship that provided a "regular plan of training to 

all the. varied work."^^ To provide such a plan was possibly his 

main purpose in promoting a school. And so, with the beginning 

of the School of Library Economy, a curriculum and systematized 

i instruction were brought to librarianship . 

« 

It was a very limited curriculum. Dewey's first proposal 

! 

^ indicated the intention of teaching "Practical Bibliography proper 

"Books," "Reading and Literary methods. But proliferation set 
• • 

in almost immediately, so that in the Circular of Information: 
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1886-7, while still aimed at very practical application and 
confined strictly to the work peculiar to a library, fourteen 

subjects of study were listed including the usefulness of 

. 22 
libraries, buildings, and administration. . ‘ • 

Dewey considered actual work in libraries as part of 
the scheme of systematized training and felt, therefore, that 
a training school should be attached to a library of some con- 
sequence and that these should be among those managed and 
directed by enterprising librarians .23 

Dewey ^s curriculum and basic framework, his ideas of 
organization and responsibility for education prevailed generally 
until the late 1920*s.^^ But the 1920^s brought, or at least 
spawned, considerable change. In 1923, Dr. C. C. Wiiliamson^s 
Training for Library Service , 2 3 which was one of the contributions 
made possible by the Carnegie Corporation, started a completely 
new trend by strongly advocating, among other things, that pro- 
fessional library education be removed from libraries and the 
training- class atmosphere. He suggested that they become professional 
schools within institutions of higher learning. 26 

At the time of Dr. Williamson^ s . study there was very little 
agreement regarding what should be required , or even consistency in 
what was required in the way of preprofessional education. In 1923, 
admission requirements ranged from high school graduation to four 
years .of college. 2^ Only the two schools at New York State Library 
School and the University of Illinois were in the latter category. 
Those library schools lacking the college degree requirement gave 

28 

examinations as an alternative measure of suitability for admission. 



However, Williamson felt that such tests were woefully inadequate 

for their purposes. ^9 Although he helped crystallize thinking 

with regard to the need for standardized admission requirements, 

.the winds of change were already in the air» Only six years’ 

later, in 1929, four more of the accredited schools had college 

graduation as a requirement for admission. 30 

The great migration of training schools from libraries 

to universities was only a partial solution to library education's 

problems. Under university jurisdiction, it was anticipated that 

course content would be in keeping with standards of other graduate • 

and professional schools, 31 and the problem of integration with 

general preprofessional or undergraduate library education presented 

itself. University requirements and professional requirements as 

viewed by practicing librarians are not always easy to reconcile. 

Williamson not only noted a number of stages of change in curricular 

content before 1923, but predicted more to come when he remarked?. 

The library school curriculum has passed through 
something of an evolution, and it is quite likely 
to undergo even greater changes in the future. 

The schools at first confined their attention 
largely to technical library subjects, such as 
cataloging and classification. Later, cultural 
and other studies v;ere introduced to make good 
any deficiencies in the student ^s education. ”32 

The tendency toward curricular expansion was evident even 

in the very early days of Dev/ey^s School of Library Economy. However 

by the time of Williamson ^s report, the general tendency had been 

largely to eliminate the informational and cultural courses as this 

background was presumably guaranteed to the necessary extent by the 

admission requirements.^^ The graduate-level section in the Minimum 

Standards , for Library Schools, adopted by the Council of the American 

24 



Library Association at Seattle in 1925, listed seven required 
courses and thirteen electives, ^4 of them, judging from their 

titles, must be considered as having been strictly oriented toward 
the processes and operations of a library.* This was the dominant 
situation when the shift to academic institutions gained momentum. 

When the teaching of library science was undertaken in academic 
institutions, a question naturally arose regarding the appropriate 
level of instruction. The extremely practical and technical orienta- 
tion of the curriculum was considered not to be particularly 
appropriate to a school at the graduate level. This was, perhaps, 
a great factor in the decision made at that time to award a bachelor’s 

instead of a master’s degree upon completion of the fifth year of 

* 

work. This decision was accepted by the Board of Education for 
Librarianship upon the recommendation of the Association of American 
Universities.^^ 

By the late 1940’ s, at least three schools, Chicago, Illinois, 
and Columbia, had deviated considerably from this highly technician- 
oriented approach at the fifth-year level. Much of the technical 

• VC* 

type of training was instituted at the undergraduate level. 

The period of transfer of the jurisdiction for education of 

librarians from libraries to universities, which was quite rapid 

« 

« 

‘-'Required; Book selection and allied topics; Children’s litera- 
ture; Reference and bibliography; Cataloging, classification, 
subject headings, etc.; History and administration of libraries; 

Field work, observation and visits; Library work as a profession. 
Electives; Cataloging, classification, etc.; Cataloging for the 
university and scholarly library; Field work, observation and 
visits; Advanced work in courses already named; Children’s litera- ^ 
ture; Library v/ork with children; Story telling; Medium-sized public 
libraries; Small public libraries; School libraries; Special libraries 
College and university libraries; and. Library extension work. 
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between 1925 and 1935,^^ also saw a number of other developments 
* ^ • 

of interest to this study. Over the years there has been controversy 

over the professional status of librarianship . It is evident that 

■ controversy with respect to professionalization in a number of fields 

still exists."^ However, it was probably the attempt to attain what 

could be considered socially acceptable professionalism that 

partially gave rise to some disagreement over what should be 

included in the library curriculum and who should dictate its 

content. It was almost inevitable that this shift in control 

would pose a danger by creating divided camps with librarians 

generally in one camp and library education in the other. 

\ 

Library education, until Williamson, had been largely in 
the hands of the practicing librarians and, according to William- 
son, there was sometimes too little distinction between the train- 
ing which was offered to professionals and clericals. Many of 
the advantages attributed to field work were considered by 
Williamson to be sheer student exploitation, or, at best, a waste 
of time.^^ Many library administrators, as a result of a lack 
of distinction between professional and clerical training, had 
become accustomed to new graduates who were trained in many of 
the more clerical- type tasks and techniques and they continued, 
thereafter, to expect a technically oriented product from the 
library schools, Perhaps this accounted for the fact that for 
a time the contributions of librarians , as ' a group , toward pro- 
fessionalizing librarianship were considered conservative at best. 

It was both assumed and stated in many places by many 
people that the purpose of raising library education to graduate 



status was to improve its quality. Therefore, it is not surprising 
that, as educators took over, an air of ”away with the old and in 
with the new” prevailed. Some justification for this attitude was 
undoubtedly warranted for, as Leon Carnovsky pointed out in 1942, 
there were dangers in deriving curriculum solely from practice, 
especially if that practice were to be perpetuated without ever being 
questioned 

A competitive spirit and almost dichotomous attitude 
developed over whether practice should dictate education or educa- 
tion should dictate practice. This dispute has continued to focus 
attention on the curricula of library schools to the present time. 
Wheeler touched upon this problem in the conclusion of his Progress 
and Problems in Education for Libra rianship ,"^^ and Harold Lancour 
expressed strong feelings in favor of the educator *s predominance in 
curriculum development : 

The profession of librarianship has grown too 
great in stature, too complex in its organiza- 
tion, too rich in its intellectual content, to 
let preparation for it be in the hands of bhgse 
who are concerned only with immediate needs. 

This was written in 1948 when professional library education had only 

recently been placed in the hands of higher education faculty and 

the memories of conditions which had existed were still fresh. 

Lancour ^s concern with regard to the importance of what might be 

# 

called ”long-range education” was, therefore, relevant to the problems 
of the time and even today is shared by others. In line with what 
he no doubt saw as serious considerations for the continued improve- 
ment of library education, he further stated; 

Courses of intellectual depth, lectures that 
. are worked and reworked into books, research 
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■ programs that lead to significant contribu- 
tions to our literature will never be the 
creation of part-time instructors.^^ 

and again: • 

A large part of the educator ^s function. in 
this latter day must be anticipatory, to decide 
what developments and directions the profession 
is likely to take in the future — perhaps in 
some cases to decide and determine what course 
it should take in the future and then to prepare 
people who will bring it to fruition. 48 

He goes further in accounting for many of the great contribu- 
tions to library education during the period of transition from 
library-conducted to university-conducted training: 

They have come because the problems of library 
. education have been attacked by those competent 
■ to do so and because library education has been 
subjected to the critical appraisal of library 
educators and not librarians .49 

It should be noted that Lancour did not stand alone in such 
views, but rather that others in professional library schools 
shared this opinion. Evidence of agreement with his statement 
was the philosophy of the Graduate Library School in Chicago. That 
school broke rather drastically with the traditional library- training- 
school curriculum, a break which was later heralded as one of the 
ten most important events in the field of librarianship during the 
1920 ’s.^^ However, the dilemma of practical versus theory in educa- 
tion was not new, nor v;as it unique, to librarianship. In 1929, the 
President of the Carnegie Corporation noted that the question of 
whether teaching responsibilities should rest in the hands of experienced 
practitioners or "mere academic theorists” had been of concern to a 
number of professions for some time.^^ 

In the years following 1948, v;hen Lancour had' expressed his 
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views, the teaching of the theoretical content and concepts of 
librarianship became firmly anchored in the institutions of higher 
learning. Gradually more and more professional librarians and 
administrators were the. products of this educator-oriented philosophy 
of training and, if education had accomplished its purpose, it would ' 
be surprising if they failed to share this anticipatory and broadened 
outlook. Much of the variation in opinion may have been caused by 
a lack of data which could lead to a rational distribution of .educa- 
tional responsibility between the institutions of higher learning 
and the libraries. The broad approach of university curricula is 
not always easily integrated with the practical and specific needs 
of a particular* institution. This study is intended to contribute 
to mutuality of understanding by identifying and describing library 
tasks in terms useful to greater precision in library education. 

Dissatisfaction and conflict can be healthy signs of a 
striving toward progress and inprovement. If such differences of 
opinion are converted into profitable communication and resolution 
of the main problems they are especially worthwhile. There can be 
no complete or permanent panacea to all problems in a constantly • 
changing environment. However, as H. E. Howe noted, even in the 1940^ s, 
first-class library service should be the goal of the entire prof ession.^^. 
It is only with such a goal as first-class service in mind that 
personnel will be properly educated to fulfill an obligation to the, 
profession and society, and that education will in turn fulfill its 
obligation to both. 

Although uncertainty still prevails as to exactly what should 
be taught at what levels, again librarianship experiences an af flic- 
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tion which has been chronic in many professional schools, Mrs, 

Dorothy Bird Daly, of the Bureau of Family Services, Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, and project director of Manpower 
Task Force, related similar problems with respect to the field of 
social work,^^ Nursing Education l^s been occupied with this problem 
over a period of several years, as Dr, Mildred Montay pointed out 
when she appeared on the same panel with Mrs. Daly. The medical 
profession struggled with its quagmire of educational content and 
levels following Abraham Flexner^s famous study in 1910.^^ It con- 
tinued to examine the same fundamental questions in 1966, as 
indicated by the report of the Citizens Commission on Graduate 
Medical Education. Similar problems faced by Engineering in the 
1960^3 were documented in an article by Harold A. Foecke^^ and T, 

Keith Glennan in "Inventing an Education for Engineers 
Architecture was caught up in similar uncertainty, as noted in 
The New York Times in 1966.58 

Other professions could be used as illustrations but the 
point has been made clearly enough to indicate that a shift of edu- 
cational responsibilities from one level to another has inherent 
difficulties. These difficulties involve authority over the selection 
of content, timing, level, and method of instruction of the courses. 
They are also closely related to the degree of separation between 
education and practice. Interaction of practitioners and educators 
is called for in all professions if the desirable and delicate 
balance between the two is to be maintained . 
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IV. LIMITS OF THIS STUDY 



The research of this study V;as limited to specific kinds 
of tasks. It did not attenpt to identify all knowledges, skills, 
and abilities needed by all types of librarians , Instead it was • 
concerned with various types of jobs identified by professional 
practicing librarians at various levels as critical to the satis- 
factory performance of certain kinds of tasks. Against this list 

• 

of identified needs the professional education of librarians per- 
taining to the chosen area v;as analyzed. Also, the investigation 
v;as restricted to the cognitive domain, as identified by a number 
of authorities in the field of education. 

At the American Psychological Association.ts Convention in 
Boston in 1948, the idea of producing a classification of educational 
objectives was proposed.^ A Committee of College and University ‘ 
Examiniers began work and identified three kinds or domains of edu- 
cation. The first, the cognitive domain, dealt with the recognition 
or recall of knowledge and the development of intellectual skills 
and abilities employing such knowledge.^ The second domain, called 

the affective, was concerned with the development of interests, atti- 
tudes, and values, while the third, the psychomotor domain, refer- 
red to the motor skills and the manipulative area. By 1956 this 
Committee, under the editorship of B . S. Bloom, Professor of Edu- 
cation, University of Chicago, had published the first part entitled 
Taxonomy of Educational Objectives; The Classification of Education - 
al Goals; Handbook I; Cognitive Domain . 3 it is with this area that * 
this study deals. The above work was drawn upon considerably and 
cited frequently in this report and in the interest of brevity is 



hereafter referred to as Bloom^s Taxonomy or singly as the Taxonomy , 
Although a specific area of tasks was selected for this 
study, it was also desirable that it be broad enough to produce 
significant data. There is, of course, considerable overlap in 
the knowledges, skills, and abilities used in a great number of 
library positions. For example, catalogers and those librarians 
doing advisory work enploy like skills when required to use a library* 
catalog, even though the degree of cataloging knowledge necessary may, 
vary with the kind of job. It was specified that the choice for the 
area might depart from the traditional framework of job descriptions. 
Had the selection been based on job descriptions it would have 
covered too many types of tasks for analysis in a single study of 
this kind. Selecting a type of task, and not a type of job in the 
usual sense, did not, of course, imply that the activities were unique 
to that task only. However, it did help restrict concern to the kinds 
of things most typical of the tasks under consideration. 

Public Service was the task area chosen. It is defined as 

# 

all the public- contact segments of a number of jobs such as reference 
librarian, reader* s advisor, and children’s and young people *s 
librarians. The inclusion of the last two may, at first thought, 
seem inappropriately classed with the others. However, analysis of 
the basic activities underlying these kinds of services affirmed the 
logic of their inclusion. Dealing with different levels and kinds 
of public requires different particulars of knov/ledge, but upon 
examination it was found that these particulars are, nevertheless, 
usually of similar types. For example, a storyteller may contend 
that what she needs to know and be able to do makes her task unique 



from that of an adult-book reviewer. This is correct ^ but it is 
correct only up to a point. The particulars of -storytelling are, 
indeed, different from those of book reviewing in that different 
types of materials are selected for different types of audiences, 
and presentation requires different techniques. But they also are 
alike in that in both cases selection is basically the choice of 
material suitable to a purpose and presentation is production and 
delivery of a communication in a manner appropriate to the expected 
audience. Other analogies could be drawn, but an examination of 
the abilities identified in the classification of tasks which was 
developed in this study will show the reader that this same 
principle pertains time and again. 

With the limits for concern so defined, it was then possible 
# 

to proceed with the collection and analysis of data. 
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V. IDENTIFICATION OF DESIRABLE EDUCATIONAL OBJECTIVES 

* 

As stated in Chapter I, the study being reported here had 
two major purposes in mind. The first was the identification of 
desirable performance proficiencies for specific tasks in large 
public libraries which could then be stated in terms of educa- 
tional objectives. The second was the analysis of appropriate 
curricular content in selected library schools in order to determine 
the relationship between the needed educational outcomes and the 
instruction offered. This chapter deals with the first, the identi- 
fication of needs and the formulation of a list of desired educa- 
tional objectives reflecting those needs. The processes and 
methodology necessary to achieve these goals are described below 
and the last section of this chapter presents a partial Taxonomy 
of Librarianship for Public Service.*^ 

A. Collection of Library Data 

The following pages briefly describe the methodology 
employed in selecting the library respondents from whom the data 
was collected, the instruments used, and the process of collection 
itself. 

1. Sample Selection 

The sample for this study was chosen by the method of 
purposive selection which allows for the selection of a sample 
according to a criterion or criteria knovm as controls.^ Several 
controls were used. All libraries selected were ^public.” One 

^Hereafter often referred to as Taxonomy of Librarianship. 
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definition of public libraries is that they are under the direct 
or indirect jurisdiction of a city or county governnient . ^ This 
was accepted for this study. Libraries were also "large.” In 
this respect the designations of Mr. Robert Leigh^ and Enoch 
Pratt Free Library’s "Salary Statistics for Large Public Libraries 
were accepted. Mr. Leigh’s base for Olassif ication by size has 
also been used by the United States Office of Education in the 
compilation of its Statistics of Public Libraries .^ There is con- 
siderable variation within this group, so a further control was 
set of between approximately '300,000 and 3,500,000 volumes. The 
information in Statistics of Public Libraries ^ was accepted in 
determining the collection sizes of libraries selected for this 
study. Another control was that they must offer a variety of 
collections and services. A reasonable geographic distribution 
over the United States in order to avoid any possible significant 
regional bias was the last control. 

It was intended that visits would be made to approximately 
10 libraries. Letters explaining the project and requesting 
cooperation were sent to 17 libraries in order to allow for 
attrition of various kinds. One did not reply, two felt they 
could not participate because of what appeared to be legitimate 
pressures. of the moment, one was eliminated for other reasons, 
and 13 were visited by the investigator conducting and reporting 
this study. These libraries are listed in Part "A" of Appendix 1, 
2. Critical Incident Technique 

The collection of data from libraries was aimed at "what" 
was involved in the performance of certain professional library 



activities A technique used quite frequently in isolating the 
desirable knowledges, skills, and abilities for certain tasks is 
the ^critical incident technique.” It was perfected largely by 
John C. Flanagan at the University of Pittsburgh and the American 
Institute for Research in the 1940 ’s and 1950’ s, although Flanagan 
attributed its foundations to Sir Francis Galton nearly seventy 
years ago: 

By an incident, is meant an observable human 
activity that is sufficiently complete in it- 
self to permit inferences and predictions to 
be made about the person performing the act.® 

Many, studies employing the critical incident technique 
have been aimed at Identifying critical requirements for satis- 
factory performance. The technique involves collecting data 
from observers in the profession who describe knowledges and 
behaviors which they consider critical to performance* and it 
has been used in a number of professions . It was used in de- 
termining ethical standards of psychologists, teacher competencies, 

requirements for school board membership, and pilot proficiencies.® 

/ 

But it has also been used successfully for what is called ”the 
measure of typical performance.” This measure provides a check 
list of' important behaviors or a functional description of a 
job. The measure of typdcal performance is an approach which 
has been cited for its important contributions to the critical 
incident technique as a whole. It v;as pertinent to this study 
as one of the purposes of this research was preparation of a 
functional description or list of needed abilities of selected 

* How this particular characteristic applied to this study is 
described in Appendix 2. 
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jobs performed in large public libraries and a check list of 
behaviors important to the activities of those jobs. 

Forms drawn up for the collection of critical incidents 
were tested on 16 staff members of the Carnegie Library of 
Pittsburgh for efficacy and clarity. They proved to be adequate 
and after some minor adjustments, mostly of arrangement, they 
were reproduced for use in collecting data from the librarians 
chosen as respondents for this study. 

3. Data Collection 

The actual data collection involved three considerations 
which are described below: a. Preliminary list of tasks; 

# 

b. Collection of data from libraries; and c. Amount of data 
collected . 

a. Preliminary List of Tasks . Before data could be 
collected from libraries, a preliminary list of knowledges, 
skills, and abilities had to be constructed to serve as a frame- 
work within which the data collected could be controlled and 
recorded. The list was evolved through a number of steps. First, 
extensive reading in all areas of library processes and services 
provided a foundation. Second, the references listed below were 
. checked for possible additional tasks: Classification and Pay 

Plans for Municipal Public Libraries , Position Classification 
Standard s ^^ of the United States Government, Dictionary of 
Occupational Titles , the Descriptive List of Professional and 

c 

Non-Professional Duties In Libraries , " Library Tasks i A Class! - 
fied List a”^^ the list of activities which were deemed to be pro- 
fessional in connection with a manpower utilization study which was 
» 

o 
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carried out at the Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh, and Library 
Manpower; Occupational Characteristics of Public and School 
Librarians . Third, actual job descriptions from 13 large public 
.libraries were studied to help formulate this list. Fourth, since 
job descriptions tend to be in general terms, daily work tabula- 
tions from two libraries on which librarians had recorded their 
every action for specified, periods of time were checked for 
further detail and possible additions which might otherwise have 
been omitted. Finally, the list was revised in accordance with 
the data gathered during the period of testing the critical 
incident technique upon 16 librarians at the Carnegie Library 
of Pittsburgh, The product of that revision was a preliminary 
working list in which 180 entries appeared. These entries 
represented knowledges and their related skills and abilities 
typical of a wide variety of library activities. 

The data collected from the first library visited were 

$ 

checked against the preliminary list, to determine if other addi- 
tions were necessary. None was apparent, so the collection of 
data from libraries was continued. After visiting the fifth 
library, one new knowledge was added to the preliminary list 
bringing the total number to 181. No further additions were 
made after visiting other libraries . 

^ • Collection of Data from Libraries . Through the Director 
of each institution, arrangements were made well in advance for a 



visit to the selected libraries. In every instance it was requested 
that a number of professional librarians be assembled for a general 
meeting. These librarians were to represent various job levels 
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and it was specified that there also be representation from 
each department. At this general meeting, the purpose of the 
study was described and the methodology explained . Forms were 
distributed on which the librarians were asked to describe 
critical inciaents. The written instructions* indicated that 
what was desired was a description of the situation and what the 
professional did . Personal judgements of why things happened as 
they did were not to be included. These instructions were 
repeated in the oral explanation. 

It has been shown in previous use of the critical incident 
technique for data collection that when suggestions are made by 
the data collector as to type of incident desired that frequently 
the responses may be weighted in favor of those types. The 
librarians, therefore, were given no lists which might suggest 
to them any particular phase of the library's operation from which 
they were to choose their incidents. Rather, they were informed 
that they were free to describe professional performance in any 
area which they had had an opportunity to observe. It was 
anticipated that some difficulty might arise from the possibility 
of collecting data which was not really professional in nature. 
When the data were being analyzed, however, there was actually no 
problem in this respect. All activities described fell clearly 
•within V7hat could be identified as professional 3-ibrary activity 
as defined by the American Library Association and the United 
States Civil Service. 

The participants describing critical incidents are known 



*See. sample form. Appendix 2. 



as observers since they described the actual activities and per- 
formances of other professional librarians in action. These 
observations reflected two types of performance or incidents : 
effective and ineffective. Effective performance was a situation 
in which, in the opinion of the observer, the other professional 
or professionals being observed had acted effectively in perform- 
ing the task at hand . Ineffective performance was a situation in 
which the observer felt that performance had not been satisfactory. 
Individual interviews were scheduled with each observer in order to 
review the incidents which had been described. 

Some incidents describing each type of performance were 
requested in order to determine whether the lack of any knowledges, 
skills, or abilities would be disclosed in ineffective incidents 
which were not noted through effective incidents. No contributions 
were made by the 115 ineffective incidents that were not also 
identified by the 258 effective incidents.* 

Participants were guaranteed that information given to 
the investigator in any form would not be identified with any indi- 
vidual or institution in this report. This fact was explicitly 
stated in the letters to library directors which solicited their 
cooperation and again at the time the project was explained to 
the individuals at the group meetings. This agreement was adhered 
to throughout. Individuals were asked to indicate the types of 
jobs for which they would consider the knowledges, skills, and 
abilities involved to be of importance. This was needed to iden- 
tify those classes which were of importance for public service 

*Appendix 2 contains a sample incident and a description of 
the analysis and recording process . 



librarians . 

c. Amount of Data Collected . The fact that some classes 
in the preliminary list of knowledges and tasks were not identified 
raised the question of how much data should be collected before the 
failure of a knowledge, skill, or ability, to be mentioned would be 
accepted as evidence that it was not especially imp.ortant to the 
public-service activities under consideration here. Previous use 
of the critical incident technique has provided criteria for 
determining how much data snould be collected. Collection should 
continue until incidents no longer add significantly to the data 
already accumulated. This offers reasonable assurance that the 
most relevant factors have been included. 

After 13 libraries had been visited, a check v/as made to 
determine how much was being added by each additional library. 

As would be expected, after the first few libraries the rate of 
increase in the number of new classes that would be introduced by 
data from each library became progressively smaller. The data 
collected from the last seven libraries did hot extend the list of 
classes applicable to public service activities in the context of • 
this study. Therefore, 13 libraries were considered an adequate 
sample*. 

B. Analysis of Library Data 

When it had been determined that no further knowledges, 
skills, or abilities were to be added to the preliminary list, 
an orderly classification had to be developed for the final tabula- 
tion and analysis of library data. This procers involved both 
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taxonomic and analytic research. Their applicability to this 

study is explained below. 

1. Methodology Employed in Analysis 

The history and development of taxonomic research is long 

and complex. The references cited in the next few pages offer 

considerable background from the time of Aristotle .through the 

days of Carolus Linnaeus, A. P. de Cando3.1e, Darwin, and many 

others. While great depth of understanding is not needed here, 

some clarification of its relationship to this study is appropriate. 

The term has been applied primarily to the biological 

sciences but it has taken on increasingly broad interpretations 

by virtue of the definitions taxonomists themselves have given 

it. J. Heslop-Harrison stated that taxonomy is the study of the 

principles and practices of classification, and in a general sense, 

”is concerned with a common and fundamental method of handling 

information of all sorts, biological and non-biological.’’^*^ vTohn 

R. Gregg has defined a taxonomic process as that of "successively 

partitioning some initial set of organisms into subsets each of 

which belongs to some taxonomic group. George G. Simpson 

described taxonomy as being included in a broader concept of 
* . • 
"systematics" but encompassing within its own framework the 

"theoretical study of classification, including its bases, principles 

« 

procedures, and rules. Also, according to Simpson, it has been 
defined as "the ordering of complex data."^^ Robert R. Sokal and 

► 

Peter H. A. Sneath have said that the term taxonomy, like classifica- 
tion, has been used to "designate the end products of the taxonomic 
process 



The development of a classification system, described 

later. in this chapter, involved the ordering of a great deal of 

♦ 

complex data. A number of examples where the term taxonomy has 
been used to refer to an end product in the field of education 

are also available. At least two are very similar in type to' 

« 

this study.* 

As a means of further clarifying the relation of taxonomic- 
research to this project, a review of the objectives of taxonomic 
study is useful. As here presented, appropriate, related library 
terminology has been inserted, in brackets, into a statement by 
George V. Lawrence. By these insertions, we can very quickly 
convert the language of taxonomy into the realm of librarianship 
and vice versa. Lawrence describes one of the objectives of 
taxonomic study as the ^learning of the kinds of plants Jjohs/ , . . 
and. their names, of their distinctions Specific knowledges, skills, 
and abilities required7 and their affinities' Similarities 
between j ob^ • ” ^ ^ 

A clear picture of the applicability of taxonomic research 
to this study is presented by comparing the steps in this project • 
with a list of processes which taxonomists follow. This list of 
George Simpson^ s, who was mentioned previously, is shown here in 
somewhat abbreviated form in parallel with comparable steps taken 
in this study. 

'‘'Bloom, Benjamin S., ed. Taxonomy of Educational Objectives: 

The Classification of Educationa l Goals, Handbook I: Cognitive 

Domain , New York, David McKay Company, Inc., 1956. and, Stevens', 
Godfrey Daniel. Taxonomy in Special Education for Children with 
Body Disorders . Pittsburgh, University of Pittsburgh, 1966, ' 
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Table 1 

COMPARISON OF THE STEPS OF THIS STUDY 
TO THOSE OF TAXONOMIC RESEARCH 



Simpson^s list of steps Steps in. this study 



1. Selects organisms to 
to classified, 

2. Observes and records 
data 



3. Sorts data into 
taxonomic units , 



4. Compares characteris- 
tics . 



5. Interprets relation- 
ships . 



6. Bases inferences on 
interpretations , 



7. Tabulates conclusions 
on affinities, hier- 
archies and diver- 
gences ,26 



1, Collects critical inci- 
dents to be classified, 

2, Identifies the effective 
behaviors involved in 
performing the task or 
carrying out the activity 
described in incidents, 

3, Formulates the main cate- 
gories of the classifica- 
tion scheme and develops 
sub-classes , 

4, Identifies the characteris- 
tic knowledges and skills 
involved and assigns them 
to the classification, 

5, Analyzes curriculum con- 
tent in relation to desired 
educational outcomes, 

6, Draws some inferences re- 
garding pertinence of 
library education to needs, 

7, Identifies the points of 
coincidence or divergence 
between library education 
and the needs of personnel. 



With regard to sequence, number seven logically preceded ' • 
number six in the application of these steps to this study. 

It can be seen in the table just above that analysis is an 

integral part of taxonomic research, -It was in this study as well, 

2, Formulation of the Classification 

An orderly classification for data collected' had to be 
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derived from the great diversity of information in a variety of 
terminology contained in the data collected from libraries . 

Earlier in this chapter, under "Data Collection,” the 
process of compiling a preliminary or working list was described. 
This list was used as a guide in recording and analyzing the data 
collected from the 112 librarians consulted.* As it v/as compiled 
from many sources, it contained tasks and activities which were 
never mentioned by librarians as being important to public service 
personnel. Those identified as important for public service were 
all that v/ere to be considered in this study. Steps had to be 
taken, therefore, to eliminate the unwanted classes. This culling 
process .can best be illustrated with the exemplary table below. 

Exemplary Table 2 

ASSIGNMENT OF LIBRARY DATA TO PRELIMINARY LIST 
FOR THE ELIMINATION OF UNWANTED TASKS 

. Class # for knowledges. Code # for library from which 

, skills, and abilities data was collected in each class 



1.1 1-3-4 

1.2 * - - - 

1.3 . 2 



This example indicates that professional librarians in libraries 

number 1, 3, and 4 identified class 1.1 as of importance to public 

« • 

service librarians. Professional librarians in libraries number 2, 
and 4, identified class 1.3 as of importance, etc. If, as in this 
example, class 1,2 were never identified by any of the data collected 
in any library, that class was eliminated. After the classes which 

*Methodology of recording data is described in Appendix 2 
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were never Identified by any librarian as being of importance to 
public service librarians h^.d been eliminated, there remained 83 
tasks or activities which had to be ordered into a classification. 

As the data were being sorted and standardized for this 
classification, rather standardized patterns began to emerged The 
terminology of most professions lends an aura of uniqueness to 
that profession's activities. Many activities, once stripped of 
their terminological disguise, were of such a general nature that 
they could be considered applicable to many types of institutions 
and organizations in addition to libraries. Therefore, these 
general activities have usually been set up as the broad classes. 
There were a number of things v^7hich, if analogies were carried 
far enough, could have been classed other than as they were. For 
.example, classification in libraries might be considered similar 
to an inventory of parts in a factory or some other type of list 
which is developed as a means of control. Thus it could be said 
that classification belongs in the category of administration. 
However, there was no real purpose to be accomplished in this study 
by carrying this logic to such extremes. Therefore, those activi- 
ties which involve specialized tools, particular techniques, skills 
and knowledges were considered typical of, if not unique to, 
librarianship and so were assigned to the librarianship category. 
Five major classes emerged to form the basic categories of the 
classification: 

Subject Knowledge : the fund of information 

which v;ould be included in a broad formal 
education plus that gained through an 



individual's interest in continued learn- 
ing and that which is gained from exposure 
to life and experience. ‘ • . 

Environment ; the complex setting in which 
social institutions, such as public librar- 
ies, exist. In this setting are organized 
groups which exert their influen-'’es on the 
library and its program. • 

3. Administration : a discipline in its own 

right, the basic principles of which may 
be applied to almost any institution. 

4. Personal Traits ; the traits usually 
attributed to a highly socially acceptable 
person in any situation.* 

5. Librarianship ; the activities, quite 
specialized in nature, which are typical 
of a library operation. 

a. Development of subclasses of the classification . After 
the major taxonomic units or classes of this study were identified, 
subclasses had to be formed which were suitable to the ordering of 
the data collected and against which education was to be evaluated. 
This was done by drawing up a series of concepts and constructs. 

^Category 4, Personal Traits, are not considered the ’’learned” 
knov/ledges which fall within the cognitive domain and were not 
originally intended for inclusion in this study. However, as 
is often the case in service-oriented institutions they were 
reflected, at least indirectly, in so many descriptions of inci- 
dents that acknowledgement of their existence is hereby noted. 

No consideration of them in relation to educational objectives 
will be included in the analysis. 



Fred N. Xerlinger defines concept as an expression of an 
abstraction formed through a generalization of particulars.^^ It 
can express numerous observations or characteristics . For example 
the concept of "size” is an abstraction or generality for such 
observations as being more or less "large" or "small." 

The major categories of Subject Knowledge, Environment, 
Administration, and Librarianship were the abstractions which had 
been formed through generalizing the particulars of the data 
collected. They were, therefore, the broadest concepts of the 
classification's structure. 

Minor concepts as subdivisions of the major concepts were 

formulated from the data collected in terms of Knowledges which 

were pertinent to the major concepts. For example, one of the 

points which v;as brought .out in the data which was considered a 

sub-division of the major concept "Administration” was knowledge 

of statistical methods. "To know the principles of statistical 

methods," therefore, was a minor concept of the larger concept 

"Administration." These minor concepts were then expanded into 

constructs . A construct is a concept which has had additional 

meaning attached to it by defining it in some way. . One means of 

defining a concept is by what is called an operational definition. 

These operational definitions assign meaning to or provide a means 

of measuring a concept by specifying the activities or operations 

28 

which are connected with it. . ■ 

The great diversities of information in their varied 
terminology v/ere the operational definitions of the concepts of 
this study. Another example, v/i 11 c3.arify this. "The ability to 



compile statistical data” is one of the operational definitions 

which adds meaning or provides a means of measuring the concept 

”to know the principles of statistical methods.” Thus it can be 

seen that the classification, while being formulated in this way, 

was at the same time being developed into desirable performance 

proficiencies for specified tasks, or a Taxonomy of Educational 

Objectives for Librarians. Restated briefly, the sequence of steps 

in the process of formulation were: 

Major Concepts formed 

by generalizing on the 
particulars of the data 
collected were then 
extended to include the 
specifically related 
knowledges as 

Minor Concepts which 
were expanded by the 
operational defini- 
tions or information 
collected from 
libraries to form 

Constructs which 
completed the 
formulation of a 

Classification which 
in its expanded form 
provided a 

Taxonomy of Educational 

• Objectives for Public ~ 
Service Librarians 
against which appropri- 
. ate library education 
could then be evaluated. 

Sequence and Terminology of the Classification . The 



order Oi* * sequence in v;hich the classification was devised and the 
terminology used varies somev;hat from, previous lists. Authorities 
agree that there is some subjectivity in the arrangement of schemes 



of classification. However, the methods of devising this classifi- 
cation, as described above, attempted to maintain as great a degree 
of consistency as possible without imposing unnatural and awkward 
restrictions merely for the sake of formalization. The idea of 
classification being influenced by an intention to make it useful 
is certainly not new or unknown to librarians for, as W. C. Berwick 
Sayers said, "classification schemes should be maps which guide 
one. Similar sentiments have been expressed in other fields. 

In discussing the usefulness and reporting of data, John C. 

Flanagan stressed the fact that the preferred arrangements and 
categories should be those believed to be of the greatest value 
for the purpose Therefore, the arrangement of the classifica- 
tion for this study has been the sequence that offered the greatest 
utility for this study. 

The terminology used in this classification may not be 
that which another writer would have chosen. Hov/ever, variation 
in terminology and its application has been apparent over the 
years in librarianship . "Work with Children" was listed . as a 
technical course at one time^^ and probably few librarians would 
agree with such a designation today. The job descriptions used 
in compiling the preliminary c3.assif ication did not always use 
the same terms in referring to the same types of tasks. The 
terminology ultimately chosen for this classification, therefore, 
was that which was most explanatory and useful for the purposes of 
this study. • 
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C. Taxonomy of Educational Objectives for Public Service Librarians 
1.. Identification of Levels of Knowledges, Skills, and Abilities 
Involved in the Classification 

As mentioned at the beginning of this chapter, the second 
aim of this study was the analysis of appropriate curricular con- 
tent and its relation to the needs expressed in this classifica- 
tion of educational objectives. Therefore, in order to determine 
if education, as it existed, v^as developing the levels of knowledge, 
skills, and abilities needed, the intellectual level of each had 
to.'be identified. This was done by assigning these knowledges, 
skills, and abilities to the categories of Bloom^s Taxonomy . 

The Taxonomy of Educational Objectives; Handbook I ; 

• Cognitive Domain is not the only work of its kind in this field. 
Material on educationai' objectives and evaluation is voluminous. 

But Bloom’s Taxonomy , perhaps more concisely than any other, sets 
out the levels toward which educational objectives in the cog- 
nitive domain may be aimed. Therefore, it is the one which has 
been adopted for use in this study and follov7ed as closely as 
appeared appropriate. 

Bloom’s Taxonomy listed six major categories of edu- , 
cational objectives in the cognitive domain which were divided 
into subclasses indicating different types of knowledges or 
skills within those categories. These are listed below. 

1.00 Knowledge 

1.10 Knov;ledge of specifics 

1.20 Knowledge of ways and means of deal- 
ing v;ith specifics 

1.30 Knowledge of the universals and ab- 
stractions of a^ field 
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2.00 Comprehension 
.2,10 Translation 

2.20 Interpretation 

• 2.30 Extrapolation 

3.00 App lication 



4.00 Analysis 

4.10 Ana]Lysis of elements 

4.20. Analysis of relationships 

4.30 Analysis of organizational principles 

5 . 00 Synthesis 

5.10 Production of a unique communication 

5.20 Production of a plan, or proposed 
set of operations • 

5.30 Derivation of a set of abstract 
relations 

6.00 Evaluation 

6.10 Judgments in terms of internal evidence 

6.20 Judgments in terms of external evidence. 



In applying the Taxonomy to knowledges and skills prev- 
alent in professional public service tasks, parts of its structure 
needed amplification or clarification for the purposes of this 
study. Educators have also found changes and expansions of Bloom^s 
Taxonomy necessary under certain circumstances. Bloom and the 
Committee of College and University Examiners recognized they 
had not "succeeded in finding a method of classification which 
would permit complete and sharp distinctions.”*^^ In making the 

additions for this study, the interpretations of other author- 

33 

ities have been drawn upon. But rather than disrupt the se- 
quence of Bloom and his associates T scheme, the additions for 
the purpose of clarification v;ere made within their structure 
in the 1.00»s and 3.00’s. One entire new class (7.00) was added 
as is explained later in this same section. 



Classes from Bloom’s Taxonomy pertinent to this study 
are reproduced v;ith original definitions. Cited passages are in- 
. dented, single spaced, and v/ith subheadings underlined. This 
writer’s additions, inserted v;ithin Bloom’s structure, are sim- 
ilarly numbered but are not indented, single spaced, nor under- 
lined. The entire class, formulated for this study, is similarly 

numbered, not indented, single spiced, nor underlined. Explanatory 

• * 

examples of classes in library context are identified a., b., etc. 

1.11 Knowledge of Terminology 

Knowledge of the referents for specific 
symbols (verbal and non-verbal). This 
may include knowledge of the most gener- 
ally accepted symbol referent, knowledge 
of the variety of symbols which may be 
used for a single referent, or knowledge 
of the referent most appropriate to a 
given use of a. symbol 

Exan^les in library context ; • 

a. Knowledge of the terminology of the book trade. 

b. Knowledge of the terminology of cataloging. 

c. Knowledge of the terminology of. automation. 

d. Knowledge of the terminology of the field of Social sciences. 

1 . 12 Knowledge of Specific Facts 
Know3.edge of dates, events, persons, 
places, etc. This may include very 
precise and specific information such 
as the specific date or exact magnitude 
of • a- phenomenon . It may also include 
approximate or relative information such 
as an approximate time period or the 
general order of magnitude of a phenomenon. 

Examples in library context : 

a. Knowledge of specialties of publishing houses. 

b. Knowledge of v/hat factors influenced the public library 
. development. 
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